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].  Burton  Angelle  Sr.,  Secretary 


WHEN  I  RETURNED  AS  DIRECTOR 
of  this  agency  a  few  years 
ago,  I  commented  in  one  of 
my  first  columns  that  I  was  doing  so 
with  a  sense  of  anticipation  because  I 
felt  a  resurgance  of  interest  and  will- 
ingness to  get  involved  in  protecting 
and  conserving  our  environment  and 
our  wildlife. 

The  events  that  have  transpired 
since  then  have  made  me  appear  as 
something  of  a  fortune  teller.  Inter- 
ested (and  vocal)  groups  and  individ- 
uals have  literally  come  out  of  the 
woodwork.  Some  days  it  seems  as  if 
everyone  wants  to  get  involved. 

I  am  supportive  of  all  organizations 
and  individuals  willing  to  expend 
their  money  and  their  time  in  order  to 
make  a  positive  difference.  This  issue 
of  the  magazine  is  proof  of  that 
support. 

I  also  do  not  hinge  this  support  on  a 
requirement  that  we  always  see  every- 
thing eye  to  eye.  I  ask  only  that  we  al- 
ways keep  in  mind  the  ultimate  goal  of 
our  actions,  and  that  is  to  preserve  our 
beautiful  state  and  its  bountiful  natu- 
ral renewable  resources  so  future  gen- 
erations will  be  able  to  utilize  and 
enjoy  them  as  we  have.  They  wiU  hold 
us  accountable  for  our  actions. 

And  nowhere  is  this  fervor  for  in- 
volvement and  the  need  for  wise  and 
active  management  more  acute  today 
than  in  the  utilization,  both  commer- 
cially and  recreationally,  of  our  coastal 
and  marine  resources.  This  is  under- 
standably so,  considering  we  are  the 


nation's  top  producer  of  seafood  and 
possess  a  recreational  saltwater  fish- 
ing industry  that  contributes  more 
than  $500  million  annually  to  our 
economy. 

The  clamour  arising  over  the  utili- 
zation and  management  of  these  re- 
sources has  in  recent  times  been 
almost  deafening.  Some  favor  main- 
taining the  status  quo,  others  seek 
radical  change.  Some  approach  the 
subject  with  an  attitude  of  impending 
doom,  others  act  like  the  proverbial 
ostrich  and  bury  their  heads  in  the 
sand.  And  all  (maybe  all  is  a  little  to 
strong)  approach  the  issue  from  their 
particular  perspective. 

As  the  person  caught  in  the  middle, 
the  individual  constantly  being  pulled 
this  way  and  that,  I  feel  compelled  to 
speak  my  peace,  to  let  you  know  pre- 
cisely where  I'm  coming  from. 

Our  coastal  resources  are  not  un- 
limited. The  times  when  everyone 
took  at  their  pleasure,  even  bragged  of 
excess,  are  over.  Whether  they  are 
willing  to  admit  it  or  not,  I  am  con- 
vinced every  reasonable  individual 
knows  in  his  heart  that  the  time  has 
come  to  actively  and  closely  manage 
our  marine  resources. 

We  (the  department  and  myself)  are 
not  magicians.  Although  I  wish  we 
could,  we  simply  cannot  pull  a  man- 
agement plan  out  of  the  hat  that  sat- 
isfies everyone  in  every  area.  In  fact,  I 
have  come  to  believe  that  such  a  plan 
may  not  exist.  It  may  well  be  that  the 
closest  thing  to  it  is  some  middle 
ground  in  which  all  suffer  and  all 
prosper  to  some  more  or  less  equal 
degree. 

As  I  said  earlier,  my  support  is  not 
contingent  on  us  always  seeing  eye  to 
eye  on  every  matter.  I  now  ask  the 
same  from  you. 

I  offer  a  pledge  and  seek  the  same  in 
return,  that  in  the  days,  weeks, 
months  and  years  ahead  we  always 
look  for  and  stress  areas  of  common 
ground,  that  we  agree  to  harmoni- 
ously disagree  and  that  we  do  both  in 
a  spirit  that  recognizes  our  ultimate 
shared  aim-to  protect  and  preserve 
our  environment  and  its  wild 
creatures. 
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Bayou  Sauvage- 
an  Urban  Refuge 
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The  refuge  "represents  one 

of  the  most  intelligent, 
innovative  and  far-sighted 
proposals  for  harmonizing 

development  and 

conservation  that  is  to  be 

found  anywhere  in  America 

today!' 

-Oliver  Houck 


IN  THE  Greater  New  Orleans 
Metropolitan  Area  just  15  miles 
from  downtown  is  a  spread  of 
19,000  plus  acres  of  relatively  undis- 
turbed and  critical  wetlands.  In 
November  of  last  year  Congress 
named  this  lobe  on  the  southeastern 
bank  of  Lake  Pontchartrain,  a  rich 
ancient  sub-delta  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  Bayou  Sauvage  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  interfacing  of  the  wild  and  the 
urban  here.  Bayou  Sauvage  Project 
Manager  Tom  Barnes  explained, 
presents  resource  planners  like 
himself  and  landscape  architect/ 
planner  Mike  Marxen  (both  with  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service)  with  peculiarities  unencoun- 
tered  on  the  Service's  other  424 
more  traditional  refuges. 

Highly  accessible  to  the  largest 
metropolitan  area  in  the  state,  the 
tract  in  New  Orleans  East  can  be 
reached  via  two  as  yet  unused  exits 
off  of  lnterstate-10.  Situated  upwind 
from  1.3  million  urbanites  who 
entertain  another  4  million  plus  as 
visitors  annually,  the  refuge  will  be 
exposed  to  public  use  like  no  other. 
So,  one  of  the  more  obvious  tasks 
is  to  define  the  parameters  of  public 
use. 

Though  the  Service  must  answer  to 
the  primary  reason  for  the  refuge- 
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protecting  wildlife,  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  address  a  need, 
peaked  by  the  city's  crowding,  for  a 
recreational  outlet.  Public  use,  better 
described  as  our  stepping  into  the 
natural  world  to  replenish  life's  vigor, 
is  highly  sought  after  today. 

President  Ronald  Reagan  ap- 
pointed a  bipartisan  commission  to 
look  ahead  for  a  generation  and 
determine  what  we  will  want  in  the 
outdoors.  A  summary  of  their 
findings,  "Americans  and  the  Out- 
doors," was  published  in  January 
and  opened  by  describing  our  love  of 
open  air  activity  as  rooted  in  our 
frontier  history. 

"Clearly  for  millions  of  Americans 
the  spirit  of  the  frontier  has  never 
died.  Ninety  percent  of  Americans 
seek  enjoyment  from  mountains, 
seashores,  lakes,  pathways  and 
playgrounds."  In  a  very  salient  point, 
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the  commission  stated  that  our 
needs  for  recreation  are  changing  as 
we  become  increasingly  urbanized. 
"We  are  seeking  recreation  more 
frequently  and  closer  to  home  than 
we  once  did."  They  projected  that 
809f  of  us  will  soon  be  living  in 
towns  and  cities.  "Steady  urban 
growth,  adding  2.2  million  people 
each  year-the  equivalent  of  Houston 
and  New  Orleans  combined-swal- 
lows open  space  in  the  very  locations 
where  demand  is  greatest."  Choked 
cities  and  cramped  psyches  need 
room  to  blossom  into  a  healthier 
America,  they  concluded,  adding 
that  "making  the  great  outdoors 
accessible  is  our  legacy  to  future 
Americans.  We  can  link  the  pioneer 
past  with  a  post  industrial  future 
bv  proper  use  of  the  outdoors." 

An  outlet  like  Bayou  Sauvage  po- 
tentially will  realize  this  legacy  by  its 


adaptability  to  city  dwellers'  needs 
for  outdoor  recreation  close  to  home. 
During  the  planning  stage  (over  ai 
least  the  next  two  years),  the  USFWS 
will  solicit  input  from  the  Louisiana 
citizenry  within  an  hour  of  the  refuge 
at  all  compass  points.  Additionally, 
they  are  conducting  a  thorough  study 
of  the  network  of  recreational  oppor- 
tunities already  available  and  pin- 
pointing the  weak  links  in  that  web. 

Refuge  activities  being  considered 
are:  fishing,  canoeing,  crawfishing, 
bird  watching,  and  nature  photogra- 
phy. Indeed,  Bayou  Sauvage  promises 
to  be  protection,  as  from  hardship,  a 
haven,  or  a  sanctuary  (the  American 
Heritage  Dictionary's  definition  of 
refuge)  for  New  Orleanians 
themselves. 

Bob  Thomas,  director  of  the 
Louisiana  Nature  and  Science  Center 
just  3  miles  away,  is  acutely  inter- 


ested  in  staffing  a  visitor  interpretive 
center  for  conducting  a  complete 
environmental  education  program. 
Several  residential  and  commercial 
inholdings  on  the  property  present 
an  interesting  classroom  situation. 
Using  examples  of  the  early  signs  of 
urban  intrusion  on  wild  areas, 
Barnes  would  like  to  see  the  educa- 
tion program  aimed  at  sensitizing 
people  to  the  long  term  costs  of 
damaging  or  destroying  wetlands  for 
short  term  financial  expediency. 
When  volumes  of  urban  run  off. 


Photograph  courtesy  NASA 


sewage  and  solid  waste  are  deposited 
unchecked  and  untreated  the  loss  to 
natural  waterways  is  readily 
observable. 

The  possibility  for  arming  people 
with  accurate  information  about  their 
environment,  one  which  is  taxed  by 
diverse  demands,  is  heartening. 

Wildlife  managers  have  often 
commented  that  the  managing  part  of 
their  jobs  refers  to  managing  people 
for  the  activities  on  the  area.  At 
Bayou  Sauvage,  public  use  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  "people"  issues. 


I 

Bayou  Sauvage  National  Refuge  sits 
on  a  northeast  lobe  of  Orleans  Parish, 
a  mere  15  miles  via  Interstate-10 
from  downtown  New  Orleans. 

This  expansive  urban  refuge, 
unmistakably  was  set  aside,  first,  for 
the  protection  of  an  ecosystem 
important  on  the  grandest  scale  and 
the  life  it  supports,  but  planning 
the  preservation  of  this  jetty  also 
promises  to  solve  or  at  least  assuage 
a  number  of  definitively  citified 
ailments.  The  City  of  New  Orleans  in 
its  need  for  expansion  has  been 
wrestling  for  a  quarter  century  with 
the  issue  of  whether  to  develop 
New  Orleans  East  or  preserve  it.  For 
more  than  200  years  after  the  French 
realized  the  efficacy  of  establishing 
a  permanent  settlement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi  in  1708,  what  was 
then  cypress  swamp  and  brackish 
marsh  outside  of  the  city  proper  still 
had  not  been  considered  for 
development. 

But  in  the  1920' s,  with  the  advent 
of  rail  lines  northbound  for  trade 
centers  and  highways  headed  for 
resorts  on  the  Gulf  Coast  burgeoned 
the  idea  of  urbanization.  New  Or- 
leans East  landowners  had  elaborate 
visions  of  the  development  of  their 
property  as  the  logical  outgrowth  of 
a  metropolis  busting  at  the  seams 
of  its  boundaries.  Industrial,  com- 
mercial and  residential  plans  were 
drawn  up  many  times,  pooling 
the  efforts  of  city  planners  and  pri- 
vate interests  in  hopes  of  building  a 
model  suburb,  referred  to  as  Orlandii 

Extensive  development  of  the 
marsh  was  contingent  upon  one 
unyielding  factor:  water  and  its 
control.  At  a  1955  board  meeting  of 
levee  commissioners  of  the  Orleans 
Levee  District,  Commissioner  Victor 
Schiro  (later  mayor  of  the  city) 
clarified  the  city  planners'  view  of  the 
marsh  as  the  answer  to  the  city's 
crowding  problem  :  "the  proposed 
new  protection  levee  would  greatly 
benefit  the  city  in  that  it  would  be  the 
first  step  toward  development  of  a 
large  area  of  what  is  now  waste  land 
and  would  ultimately  give  the  city  an 
area  into  which  it  could  expand." 

But  a  new  sentiment  was  awoken 
in  the  60s.  It  effected  a  wave  of 
legislation  that  was  sensitive  to  the 
environmental  value  of  wetlands,  not 
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just  to  Louisiana  but  to  the  country 
I  at  large.  Leadership  came  from  a 
New  Orleans  Sierra  Club  president 
Joan  Phillips  whose  conviction  stirred 
people  to  conjoin  under  what  became 
the  widely  recognized  Save  Our 
Wetlands  program.  From  this  time 
on,  the  fundamental  activities  of 
•  building  levees,  canals,  and  drainage 
systems  in  New  Orleans  East  and 
other  important  wetlands  were 
closely  scrutinized.  The  congres- 
sional action  on  Bayou  Sauvage  sets 
I  in  place  the  infrastructure  of  a 
compromise  between  expansion  and 
preservation. 

Threaded  throughout  this  contro- 
versy was  another  more  basic  concern 
for  the  city  below  sea  level,  and  one 
that  will  certainly  be  addressed  by 
the  new  stewards  of  the  property. 
There  is  a  constant  threat  to  New 
Orleans  of  loss  by  floods  and  hurri- 
canes, relatively  common  occur- 
rences in  southeast  Louisiana.  New 
Orleans  East  forms  a  natural  barrier 
that  absorbs  the  energy  of  storm 
waves  and  acts  as  a  reservoir  for 
storm  waters. 

Planners  of  every  persuasion,  of 
course,  take  the  city's  protection 
from  storm  surges  seriously,  but  the 
implementation  of  the  final  phases  of 
a  water  control  system  have  always 
been  disagreed  upon.  Since  the  first 
railroad  line,  straddled  by  the 
southern  bank  of  Lake  Pontchartrain 
on  the  west  and  the  property  of 
interest  on  the  east,  a  fairly  substan- 
tial protection  system  has  actually 
been  put  in  place:  13,000  acres  of 
marsh  are  impounded  by  the  Lake- 
front  Levee,  the  South  Point  Levee, 
the  Back  Levee,  the  Maxent-Marseille 
Lagoon  Levee  and  the  Paris  Road 
Levee. 

An  interim  levee  and  canal  and 
several  gravity  control  flap  gates  were 
installed  partly  in  response  to  a 
mandate  by  Congress  for  a  Hurricane 
Protection  Plan  along  the  Gulf 
Coast.  Since  1966  final  plans  for  the 
Lake  Pontchartrain  Hurricane  Protec- 
tion Levee  System  have  been  de- 
bated. Water  and  land  use  decisions 
which  come  out  of  the  Bayou  Sauvage 
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refuge  public  law  stand  to  finally 
resolve  the  disagreement  over  water 
control. 

Incidental  to  the  work  of  resource 
planners,  the  refuge  may  also  be 
salve  to  the  economic  sores  of  the  city 
nearby.  Recently  New  Orleans  has 
been  experiencing  its  share  of  finan- 
cial faux  pas. 

The  mayor,  city  council  members 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
endorsed  the  motion  to  create  Bayou 
Sauvage  National  Refuge  at  a  field 
hearing  last  fall.  Mayor  Sidney 
Barthelemy  cited  tax  revenue  as  a 
prime  asset,  pointing  out  that  the 
proposal  still  allowed  the  city  to 
appreciate  commercial  and  residential 
expansion  on  about  4,500  acres 
(with  the  stipulation  that  it  be 
compatible  with  wildlife  needs). 


Barthelemy  spoke  for  the  tourist 
town's  business  community  when  he 
recognized  the  refuge  as  an 
invitation  to  out-of-state  visitors. 

Other  economic  gains  to  the 
community  were  estimated  by  re- 
spected environmental  leader  and 
professor  of  law  Oliver  Houck:  "Fish 
and  wildlife  values  here  have  alone 
been  capitalized  at  from  $2,000  to 
$2,150  per  acre." 

Well  aware  of  interdependent  mix 
of  urban  and  ecological  factors 
effected  by  the  refuge  status,  Houck 
concluded  that  the  compromise 
"represents  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent, innovative  and  far-sighted 
proposals  for  harmonizing  develop- 
ment and  conservation  that  is  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  America 
today." 


A  palmetto  plant  on  Bayou  Sauvage  levee  dwarfs  land  manager  Joe  Madere 
and  the  same  plant-at  the  size  we  are  accustomed  to  seeing  it. 


Though  this  refuge  must  contend 
with  a  curious  mix  of  demands,  make 
no  mistake  about  it-the  real  title  to 
this  land  has  been  handed  over  to  its 
rightful  owners.  Life  teems  in  bayous 
like  Sauvage,  Turtle,  Gentilly  and 
Thomas,  in  the  hardwood  forests  that 
grow  dense  on  the  natural  levees  of 
these  waterways,  and  in  the  fresh 
and  brackish  marshes.  Thousands  of 
migratory  birds,  furbearers,  shore- 
birds  and  wading  birds,  reptiles, 
finfish  and  marine  species  thrive  even 
within  earshot  of  the  city's  bustle. 

Steve  Joyner,  manager  of  the 
USFWS  refuge  complex  in  the  area, 
described  the  importance  of  this 
habitat  dominated  by  Bayou  Sauvage, 
when  it  was  a  major  distributary  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Teal,  pintail, 
lesser  scaup,  gadwall,  and  mallard 
numbers,  among  others,  peak  at 
some  40,000  there  during  the  colder 
months.  One  of  the  primary  goals  of 
the  refuge  system  is  to  protect 
marsh  for  waterfowl. 

Completing  an  Environmental 
Assessment,  a  preliminary  step  to 
formulating  a  plan  for  preserving  the 
acreage,  USFWS  documented  bot- 
tomland hardwoods,  freshwater  and 
brackish  marshes,  lagoons,  canals, 
borrow  pits,  prehistoric  barrier 
islands  and  natural  bayous-all.  Each, 
of  course,  hosts  an  organic  commu- 
nity of  fins,  feathers  and/or  fur. 

The  report  attests  to  the  wetlands 
as  a  life  source  for  340  species  of 


shorebirds,  waders,  divers,  raptors, 
gulls  and  perching  birds.  The  pere- 
grine falcon,  the  bald  eagle  and  the 
brown  pelican,  all  endangered 
species,  have  been  observed.  The 
value  of  the  estuarine  nursery  to  a 
state  that  leads  the  nation  in  seafood 
production  is  inestimable.  Marine 
organisms  like  fish,  crabs  and  shrimp 
thrive  here.  Add  to  this  cornucopia 
of  wildlife,  freshwater  fish,  furbear- 
ers, game  animals,  and  alligators. 

The  Louisiana  Natural  Heritage 
Program  (under  LDWF)  is  construct- 
ing the  most  extensive  computer 
catalog  ever  of  natural  communities 
distinctive  to  the  state,  plus  the 
sites  of  all  rare  animals  and  plants.  At 
the  field  hearing,  program  head 
Nancy  Craig  explained  that  coastal 
live  oak  woodlands,  a  top  priority 
community  for  protection  in  the 
state,  are  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  protected  property.  Also  to 
be  included  under  the  vigilance  of 
the  refuge  are  two  of  the  three 
known  locations  in  the  state  of 
Potamogeton  perfoliatus,  a  rare 
aquatic  plant. 

Craig  made  the  additional  impor- 
tant point  that  wetlands  have  long 
been  recognized  as  natural  purifiers 
of  surrounding  water  bodies.  Gener- 
ally, what  occurs  is  that  nutrient 
laden  waters  that  threaten  to  disturb 
the  mineral  balance  of  the  system 
are  filtered  as  they  flow  through 
a  marsh  to  maintain  sound  water 
quality.  Houck  reiterated  this  point 
explaining  that  the  refuge  "affords 
the  opportunity  to  maintain  and 
enhance  the  water  quality  of  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  a  commercial  and 
recreational  resource  that  is  now  de- 
grading and  threatens  to  further 
degrade." 

Another  perhaps  somewhat 
removed  but  nonetheless  provocative 
perspective  to  which  the  planners' 
attentions  have  been  drawn  is  the 
historical  value  of  the  ancient  sub- 
delta.  Archeologists  have  conducted 
extensive  digs  here  broadening  our 
knowledge  of  the  prehistoric  cultures 
of  coastal  Louisiana.  Of  particular 
interest  are  the  Tchefuncte  people, 
who  made  their  livelihood  on  this 


Rookeries  dot  the  banks  of 
Blind  Lagoon. 


Hardwood  stands  hold  out  on  high 
ground  amidst  freshwater  marsh. 
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Pines  mix  easily  with  hardwoods  on  the  sandy  soil  of  a  remnant  barrier 
island  within  the  refuge. 


Bayou  Thomas,  straddled  by  natural  levees,  etches  its  way  through  the 
marsh  out  to  Lake  Borne. 
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ever-changing  Mississippi  River  delta 
system. 

According  to  researcher  J.  Richard 
Shenkel,  the  Tchefunctes  were  closely 
adapted  to  the  extremely  rich  and 
dynamic  environment.  As  a  result  of 
his  research  on  the  lifestyle  and 
ceramic  expertise  of  this  innovative 
culture,  select  areas  have  been 
included  in  the  Jean  Lafitte  National 
Historic  Park. 

The  Service  is  orchestrating  a  step 
by  step  workbook  approach  to  pro- 
duce a  master  plan  for  Bayou  Sauvage 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Theirs  is 
the  mind  boggling  task  of  analyzing 
and  prioritizing  a  complex  of  needs 
that  is  as  dynamic  as  the  silent 
but  energized  marshlands  that  are 
the  focal  point  here.  They  will  be 
soliciting  the  expertise  of  knowledge- 
able local  authorities  and  state 
agencies,  such  as  the  Louisiana 
Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Starting  sensibly  within  a  general 
framework,  the  USFWS  recognizes 
three  goals:  (1)  development  of  an 
environmental  education  program, 

(2)  preservation  of  waterfowl  habitat, 

(3)  protection  of  marsh  and  estuarine 
habitat. 

Presently,  the  most  absorbing  task 
is  developing  a  resource  data  bank: 
a  baseline  of  information  on  hydrol- 
ogy, typography,  archeology,  vegeta- 
tion and  wildlife.  Two  plus  years 
down  the  road,  what  was  once 
regarded  as  a  throwaway  will  aptly 
serve  its  orginal  natural  purpose  and 
simultaneously  provide  relief  for  a 
menagerie  of  urban  tensions. 

The  Honorable  Senator  John 
Breaux,  who  sponsored  the  action  to 
create  the  refuge,  summed  it  up 
well  saying:  "We  have  long  unclerval- 
ued  wetlands.  Swamps,  marshes 
and  bogs  have  been  for  us  waste- 
lands, too  often  altered  to  provide 
what  we  considered  to  be  a  higher 
use.  Too  late  we  are  realizing  that 
these  areas  provide  us  with  nursery 
grounds  for  important  fishery  re- 
sources and  habitat  for  waterfowl  and 
other  wildlife,  pro\ide  flood  and 
hurricane  protection,  abate  pollution, 
and  carry  out  many  other  complex 
functions." 
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With  only  34  of 

Louisiana's  64  parishes 

accounted  for,  the  1986-87 

hunting  season  produced  34 

cases  in  which  someone 

was  killed  or  wounded 

with  firearms. 
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A  31  YEAR  OLD  DEER  HUNTER 
CLIMBED  A  TREE  on  the  Saline 
Wildlife  Management  Area 
last  November  and  then  attempted  to 
pull  not  one,  but  two,  loaded  fire- 
arms up  to  his  stand.  The  12  gauge, 
loaded  with  OO  buckshot,  was 
within  inches  of  his  head  when  it 
discharged. 

In  Cameron  Parish,  that  same 
month,  a  grandfather  and  grandson 
share  a  duck  blind.  At  mid-morning, 
the  older  hunter  aims  at  a  crippled 
duck.  Just  as  he  touches  the  trigger, 
his  grandson  stands  up  in  front  of 
him. 

In  a  dozen  separate  instances, 
Louisiana  hunters  killed  their  fellow 
hunters  during  the  1986-87  season.  In 
more  than  twenty-five  other  cases, 
the  victims  were  simply  lucky.  They 
survived  and  recovered,  some 
completely  and  some  partially. 

The  situation  becomes  even  more 
ominous  when  you  stop  to  consider  ! 
that  these  are  not  reliable  totals.  Due  | 
to  a  haphazard  "voluntary"  reporting; 
system  we  can  account,  with  fair  \ 
accuracy,  for  only  34  of  Louisiana's  641 
parishes.  i 

A  request  for  information  drew  a     i 
terse  reply  from  one  metropolitan        ' 
parish.  "We  have  no  hunting  in  this 
parish." 

A  suburban  resident  in  that  parish, 
returning  from  a  hunting  trip  else- 
where, parked  on  the  street  in  front 
of  his  home.  As  he  withdrew  his  rifle 
from  the  car,  the  firearm  discharged 
and  killed  a  pedestrian  on  the 
sidewalk.  They  may  not  have  hunt- 
ing, but  they  certainly  have  "hunting 
related  firearms  accidents." 

Of  course,  not  all  terminal  hunts 
result  from  firearms  misuse  or  abuse. 

In  LaSalle  Parish,  two  duck  hunt- 
ers failed  to  return  from  a  Saturday 
morning  hunt  on  Catahoula  Lake. 
They  were  found  later  that  day,  still 
wearing  their  life  jackets  (PFDs) 
but  out  of  the  water.  They  died  from 
hypothermia.  No  survival  kit  in  a 
survival  situation. 

In  1984,  the  state  enacted  a  law 
requiring  anyone  born  on  or  after 
September  1,  1969  to  successfully 
complete  a  Hunter  Education  Course 
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taught  by  the  Department  of  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  before  purchasing 
their  first  Louisiana  Hunting  License. 
The  course  remains  voluntary  for 
those  born  before  the  cut-off  date. 

Since  enactment  of  the  law,  more 
than  40,000  men  and  women  have 
received  cerHfi cation.  The  course 
covers  topics  ranging  from  safe 
firearms  use  to  survival  to  ethical 
conduct  afield  and  is  unquestionably 
a  valuable  tool  in  the  battle  against 
hunting  related  accidents  of  all  kinds. 

With  34  parishes  responding,  we 
have  accounted  for  39  hunting  related 
accidents  in  1986-87.  Thirty-four  of 
those  involved  persons  killed  or 
wounded  with  firearms.  (With 
accurate,  statewide  reporting,  those 
figures  could  increase  by  fifty  percent 
or  more.) 

Persons  identified  as  having 
successfully  completed  a  Hunter 
Education  Course  were  involved  in 
only  TWO  of  those  accidents. 

In  only  one  case  was  a  Hunter 
Education  graduate  the  "shooter." 

In  another  case,  a  Hunter  Educa- 
tion graduate  was  killed  by  a  non- 
graduate. 

In  six  cases,  the  shooters  were 
sixteen  years  of  age  or  younger. 

In  the  twenty-eight  remaining 
cases  in  which  firearms  were  in- 
volved, the  shooters  were  eighteen 
years  or  older.  In  more  than  two 
thirds  of  those  cases,  the  shooters 
were  older  than  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  They  are  the  "older  and  more 
experienced  hunters"  who  presum- 
ably do  not  "need"  hunter  education. 

The  facts,  however,  do  not  support 
that  reasoning.  Perhaps  it  is  now 
time  to  reexamine  our  attitude  about 
Hunter  Education.  Obviously,  partici- 
pation in  a  Hunter  Education  Course 
does  not  guarantee  that  an  individual 
will  apply  safety  practices  in  the 
field,  but  the  record  of  Hunter 
Education  success,  both  in  Louisiana 
and  throughout  the  nation,  speaks 
for  itself. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by 
the  North  American  Association 
of  Hunter  Safety  Coordinators,  there 
were  more  than  1,250  fatal  hunting 
accidents  during  the  1950-51  hunting 
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seasons  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  During  the  1984-85  hunting 
seasons,  there  were  less  than  200 
reported  fatalities.  That  reduction 
has  been  accomplished  despite 
an  increase  in  total  hunter  numbers 


from  less  than  ten  million  to  almost 
twenty  million. 

The  record  of  Hunter  Education 
success,  both  in  Louisiana  and 
throughout  the  nation,  speaks  for 
itself.  It  works. 


LOUISIANA 

HUNTER  CASUALTY  STATISTICS 

1986-1987  HUNTING  SEASON 

Fatal  12 

Non-Fatal ...27 

Total     39 

Firearm  Involved  Fatal 

Rifle 2 

Shotgun 7 

Other 3 

Unknown 0 

Animal  Hunted 

Deer 6 

Waterfowl 3 

Squirrel 2 

Rabbit  0 

Raccoon 0 

Dove 1 

Unknown 0 

Age  of  Shooter 

0-9 0 

10-19 2 

20-29 1 

30-39 5 

40-49 2 

50-59 1 

60  &  Over 1 

Unknown 0 

Self-inflicted 6 

Non-Self-inflicted 6 

Cause  of  Accident  Fatal 

Victim  mistaken  for  game 3 

Victim  out  of  sight  of  shooter 0 

Victim  moved  in  line  of  fire 1 

Careless  handling  of  firearm 1 

Dropped  loaded  firearm 1 

Death  from  hypothermia 2 

Improper  crossing  of  obstacles 2 

Trigger  caught  on  object 1 

Shooter  stumbled  and  fell 0 

Ricochet 0 

Unloading  firearm 0 

Fall  from  tree  stand 1 

3-Wheeler  accident 0 

Unknown 0 


Non-Fatal 

Total 

9 

11 

15 

22 

2 

5 

1 

1 

14 

20 

4 

7 

4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

8 

10 

9 

10 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

5 

5 

4 

10 

23 

29 

Non-Fatal 

Total 

11 

14 

6 

6 

0 

1 

3 

4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Shown  are  portions  of  Madison,  Franklin,  Tensas, 
Catahoula  and  Concordia  parishes  in  northeast 
Louisiana.  Heavily  forested  sections  of  Mississippi  are 
visible  to  the  right  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Lake  Bruin 
(top)  and  Lake  St.  John,  two  Mississippi  River  oxbow 
lakes,  are  identifiable.  At  one  time,  much  of  the  land 
along  the  Louisiana  side  of  the  river  was  dense 
bottomland  hardwood  forest.  The  lone  patch  making 
up  the  Big  Lake  WMA  and  lensas  River  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  (top)  is  about  all  that  remains. 


I've  never  been  a  member  of  the  motorhome  and 
asphalt  drive-through  crowd,  although  I  did  at  one 
time  in  my  life  tolerate  a  canvas-top  pop-up  camper 
trailer.  To  be  absolutely  truthful,  1  have  also  spent  a 
fair  number  of  happy  nights  nestled  snugly  with  the 
wife  and  kids  inside  a  pickup  truck  mounted  mini- 
mansion  borrowed  from  my  parents. 

The  camper  was  passed  along  a  few  years  back  to  a 
nice  young  family  with  wanderlust  in  their  eyes  and  my 
parents  have  since  moved  on  to  the  silver  mansion  on 
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Wild  areas  and  wild  things  have  their  price.  It's  a  price  measured  not  so  much 
in  dollars  as  in  attitude  and  practice.  It's  a  price  we  individually  must  pay. 


wheels  (Airstream)  generation.  Pleasure  to  me  now 
is  increasingly  associated  with  a  backpack,  a  deep 
woods  and  the  company  of  a  few  good  friends. 

But  here's  the  rub.  It  seems  that  sometime  during 
those  years  I  was  burning  up  the  road  with  my  kids  and 
trailer,  the  deep  woods  I  remember  as  a  child  disap- 
peared. I  can't  put  my  finger  on  it  as  to  say  when  or  how 
they  vanished  or  really  even  if  they  ever  existed  at  all, 
save  for  a  youthful  imaginahon.  All  1  know  is  that  I  am 
increasingly  faced  with  posted  signs,  highways,  trash 
dumps,  paved  parking  lots  and  other  such  repugnant 
reminders  of  modern  life. 

Louisiana  is  my  home,  my  first  love.  1  was  bom  here, 
raised  here.  My  family  and  family's  family  are  here.  I 
was  barely  able  to  walk  when  my  grandfather  literally 
threw  me  in  the  Comite  River  to  teach  me  to  swim. 
And,  in  spite  of  that  initial  unsettling  experience,  I've 
been  roaming  the  woods  and  waters  of  this  state  ever 
since  and  loving  every  minute  of  it. 

That's  why  sights  like  the  satellite  shot  accompanying 
this  arHcle  tear  so  at  my  heartstrings.  It's  also  why  I'm 
proud  to  be  associated  with  this  agency.  An  agency  that 
over  the  last  couple  of  decades  has,  without  spending 
one  dime  of  general  fund  money,  acquired  some  400,000 
acres  that  will  remain  wild  and  open  for  perpetuity.  It's 
also  the  reason  for  this  article. 

Wild  areas  and  wild  things  have  their  price.  It's  a 
price  measured  not  so  much  in  dollars  as  in  attitude  and 
practice.  It's  a  price  we  individually  must  pay.  Some 
folks  are  willing  to,  some  folks  aren't.  Some  folks  like 
trees,  others  prefer  concrete.  That,  1  suppose,  is  the 
natural  scheme  of  things. 

For  the  willing,  two  avenues  have  just  presented 
themselves  in  Louisiana.  Unique  in  their  own  right, 
both,  I  feel,  deserve  equal  mention. 


THE  TIME  WAS  THIS  PAST  JANUARY  26.  The  place,  the 
Louisiana  Nature  and  Science  Center  in  New 
Orleans.  The  guest  list  read  like  a  who's  who  of 
Louisiana  environmental  circles.  Obviously,  something 
of  import  was  set  to  transpire.  That  something  was 
the  official  announcement  of  the  establishment  of 
a  Louisiana  chapter  of  The  Nature  Conservancy. 

The  Nature  Conservancy,  active  in  40  states,  with 
total  assets  of  over  $450  million  and  a  list  of  individual, 
corporate  and  foundahon  members  exceeding  310,000, 
remains  a  virtual  unknown  in  Louisiana.  It  is  a  non- 
profit private  organizaHon  quite  unlike  any  other  in 
environmental  circles. 

What  sets  The  Nature  Conservancy  apart  is  its  single- 
ness of  purpose  and  the  vigor  with  which  it  pursues 
that  purpose.  It  exists  solely  to  identify,  protect  (which 
in  most  cases  equates  with  acquire)  and  manage  rare 
and  wild  natural  areas.  In  some  cases  the  acquired  areas 
are  turned  over  to  state  or  federal  agencies,  in  others 


the  Conservancy  retains  ownership  and  management 
responsibility. 

The  Conservancy  has  often  taken  it  on  the  chin  from 
more  vocal  members  of  the  environmental  community 
for  their  apolihcal  approach  and  their  refusal  to  take 
a  stand  on  environmental  issues.  They  are  not  environ- 
mental lobbyists  or  educators  or  activists.  Those  things 
they  leave  to  others.  They  just  go  quietly  about  the 
business  of  preserving  wild  areas  and  wild  things. 
While  others  may  decry  the  impending  destrucHon  of  a 
rare  natural  area,  the  Conservancy's  response  would  be 
to  simply  buy  it. 

The  success  of  their  singleness  of  purpose  speaks  for 
itself.  Since  its  founding  in  1951,  the  Conservancy  has 
completed  4,000  projects,  preserving  nearly  3  million 
acres  of  natural  habitat  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America.  It  currently  owns  and 
manages,  with  the  help  of  volunteers,  more  than  900 
preserves  that  together  make  up  the  largest  private 
nature  sanctuary  system  in  the  world. 

To  date  the  Conservancy  has  helped  to  protect  more 
than  34,000  acres  of  natural  habitat  in  Louisiana  includ- 
ing additions  to  the  Bogue  Chitto  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  and,  more  recently,  6,000  acres  of  undisturbed 
bottomlands  acquired  from  the  Champlin  Petroleum 
Company  for  addition  to  the  Pearl  River  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area.  In  addihon,  they  played  an  active  role  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Bayou  Sauvage  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  and  the  donation  of  the  Joyce  Wildlife  Man- 
agement Area  to  the  state. 


To  date.  The  Nature  Conservancy  has  helped  preserve 
some  three  million  acres  of  rare  and  wild  natural  areas. 
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The  establishment  of  a  state  chapter  means  the 
Conservancy  will  have  a  full-time  Louisiana  based  staff 
to  tackle  problems  particular  to  the  Bayou  State.  Accord- 
ing to  national  president  Frank  Boren,  the  Conservancy 
has  already  identified  several  areas  that  fit  its  protection 
criteria.  Listed  among  them  are  the  hardwood  bottom- 
lands of  the  Tensas  Basin,  chenier  woodlands  along 
the  southwestern  coast  of  the  state  and  the  cypress- 
tupelo  swamps  of  the  Atchafalaya  Basin. 

First  year  operational  and  startup  costs  of  a  Louisiana 
chapter  have  been  pegged  at  $200,000.  To  date,  corpo- 
rate and  large  private  gifts  have  brought  in  $130,000. 
These  included  Amoco  Production  Company,  $75,000,' 
Atlantic  Richfield,  $25,000;  Mobil  Oil,  $10,000,- The  Frost 
Foundation,  $10,000 ;  and  a  $10,000  gift  from  a  private 
source.  Much  more  is  needed. 

A  private  membership  in  The  Nature  Conservancy  is 
as  low  as  $10  per  year.  For  your  tax-deductible  member- 
ship fee  you  receive  the  bimonthly  The  Nature  Conser- 
vancy  News  and  automatic  membership  in  the  Louisiana 
chapter.  For  most  members,  however,  the  greatest 
benefit  is  the  knowledge  that  on  an  average  of  once  each 
working  day  they  are  helping  the  Conservancy  complete 
a  conservation  project  to  protect  wild  species  and  their 
habitats. 

Additionally,  for  the  first  two  years,  new  state  chap- 
ters receive  100  percent  of  all  membership  dues  col- 
lected. The  mathematics  is  simple.  To  meet  the  goal  of 
$200,000,  $70,000  more  is  needed.  That's  seven  people 
giving  $10,000  or,  more  realistically,  7,000  individuals 
sending  in  ten  bucks  apiece-6,999  not  counting  me. 

LEST  you've  forgotten,  when  I  began  this  treatise 
I  mentioned  two  avenues  of  involvement.  The 
second  came  in  the  form  of  an  impromptu  gift.  It 
was  mid  February  in  New  Orleans  at  the  banquet 
following  the  annual  board  of  directors  meeting  of  the 
Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  (IWLA). 


Those  gathered  from  across  the  country  had  just 
finished  listening  to  Mark  Chatry,  an  erudite  young 
biologist  who  heads  the  LDWF's  marine  research  lab  on 
Grand  Terre  Island,  speak  on  Louisiana's  disappearing 
marsh.  In  the  discussion  following  Chatry's  talk,  Phil 
Lambert,  league  national  director  from  New  York  state, 
echoing  the  concern  of  those  gathered,  pledged  $50  of 
his  own  money  toward  the  establishment  of  a  league 
chapter  in  Louisiana. 

Founded  in  1922  the  league  was  named  after  the  17th 
century  English  author  of  The  Compleat  Angler.  Members 
consider  themselves  "Defenders  of  Soil,  Air,  Woods, 
Waters  and  Wildlife."  They  are  a  mixed  bunch  this  lot. 
Farmers,  doctors,  lawyers,  factory  workers,  housewives, 
sportsmen,  nature  lovers — they  are  to  a  member  lobby- 
ists, educators  and  activists.  For  an  "Ike"  (as  members 
are  affectionately  known),  no  issue  is  too  large,  no  local 
problem  too  small.  Involvement  is  their  keyword. 

The  league  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  for 
improved  water  quality  since  the  1920's,  having  con- 
ducted the  country's  first  nationwide  pollution  survey 
in  1927  at  the  request  of  President  Coolidge  and  helped 
win  passage  of  the  first  federal  water  pollution  control 
law  in  1948.  They  were  also  instrumental  in  the  passage 
of  the  landmark  Clean  Water  Act  of  1972. 

They  fought  to  preserve  national  parks,  recreation 
and  wilderness  areas,  including  Minnesota's  Boundary 
Waters  and  Florida's  Everglades  National  Park,  and  to 
restore  wildlife  populations  in  such  refuges  as  the 
National  Elk  Refuge  in  Wyoming  and  the  300-mile-long 
Upper  Mississippi  Wildlife  and  Fish  Refuge. 

More  recently,  the  league  played  a  key  role  in  passing 
the  Alaska  Lands  Act,  which  created  100  million  acres  of 
Alaska  parks,  refuges  and  wilderness  areas  and  the 
1985  Farm  Bill  that  contains  a  40-45  million-acre  conser- 
vation reserve,  as  well  as  strong  "sodbuster"  and 
"swampbuster"  provisions  to  discourage  farmers  and 
speculators  from  plowing  idle,  erosion-prone  acres  and 


The  Nature  Conservancy  Membership 

I  want  to  join  in  the  Conservancy's  work  as  a  member.  To  keep  me  informed  of  new  projects  and  programs, 
please  send  me  The  Nature  Conservancy  News  every  other  month. 

Membership  categories: 


D  $1,000  Life 

D  $100  Guarantor 


D  $50  Supporting 
n  $25  Contributing 


n  $15  Family 

D  $10  Subscribing 


Name . 


Address . 


City. 


State . 


Zip. 


Make  your  check  payable  to  The  Nature  Conservancy  and  mail  it  with  this  form  to:  The  Nature  Conservancy,  1800  North  Kent 
Street]  Arlington,  \A  22209. 


draining  wetland  areas  for  crop  production. 

For  years,  they  have  led  the  fight  against  acid  rain  and 
played  a  pivotal  role  in  efforts  to  clean  up  and  restore 
the  fragile  Chesapeake  Bay. 

But  perhaps  the  true  spirit  and  success  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  is  best  visualized  at  the  local  grassroots 
level.  You  don't  become  an  Ike  just  to  attend  a  monthly 
meeting.  You  become  an  Ike  to  get  involved.  To  do 
something,  to  make  a  difference.  Here  are  some  typical 
examples: 

Lake  Keuka,  N.Y.,  Chapter-65  members,  acquired  a 
25-acre  wetland  wildlife  sanctuary  and  built  a  tower 
for  community  bird  watchers. 

Rockville,  Md.,  Chapter-632  members,  introduces 
more  than  100  young  folks  per  year  to  canoeing,  marks- 
manship and  conservation. 

Lake  Herman,  S.D.,  Ladies  Chapter-10  members, 
sponsors  an  Izaak  Walton  Essay  Contest  (typical  topic, 
"What  Trees  Do  For  Our  Environment")  for  public 
school  children  in  South  Dakota. 

Most  recently,  the  league  has  taken  upon  itself  the 
cause  of  outdoor  ethics.  It  is  here  their  efforts  have  hit 
home  for  me.  Without  a  doubt,  the  biggest  threat  to 
hunting,  fishing  and  other  outdoor  pursuits  is  the 
actions  of  some  of  those  who  engage  in  the  sport.  Jack 
Lorenz,  executive  director  of  the  league  put  it  this  way. 
"The  future  of  outdoor  recreation  in  America  is  in 
jeopardy  today  due  to  an  erosion  of  acceptable  standards 
of  outdoor  conduct.  The  way  the  public  treats  the  land 
will  largely  determine  the  quality  and  availability  of 
future  outdoor  recreational  opportunities." 

Typically,  Ikes  jumped  in  with  both  feet.  One  local 
chapter  conducted  a  survey  of  landowners  and  land- 
users  and  identified  areas  of  conflict.  Then,  with  the  help 
of  a  grant  from  the  IWLA  Endowment,  thev  produced 
three  videotapes  on  the  subject  of  landowner-ianduser 
relations  to  show  to  sporting  and  farm  groups  and  on 
cable-TV  outlets. 


The  Wild  Azalea  Trail  in  the  Kisatchie  National  Forest 
is  Louisiana's  longest  and  possibly  most  scenic 
backpacking  and  hiking  trail.  The  vandal  who  did  this 
probably  considers  himself  a  sportsman. 

And,  this  November,  the  league  will  host  the  first 
International  Outdoor  Ethics  Conference  at  the  Lake  of 
the  Ozarks  in  Missouri. 

A  statewide  meeting  in  early  August  to  organize 
Louisiana  chapters  is  currently  planned.  The  first  phase, 
solicitation  of  charter  members  to  form  the  nuclei  of  the 
various  local  chapters,  is  already  underway. 

Everyone  joining  the  league  prior  to  the  Louisiana 
meeting  will  be  listed  as  charter  members  of  their 
respective  chapters.  Additionally,  the  league  will  return 
a  percentage  of  the  membership  fee  to  the  new  local 
chapters.  Local  chapters  will  then  set  their  own  yearly 
dues. 

New  members  will  be  notified  in  mid  July  as  to  the 
time  and  place  of  the  statewide  organizational  meeting. 
I'll  see  you  there. 


Izaak  Walton  League  Membership 

1  want  to  become  a  charter  member  of  a  new  Louisiana  division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America.  Please 
send  me  the  league's  official  quarterly  publication.  Outdoor  America. 

Membership  categories: 


n  $20  National 
D  $5  Student 


n  $50  Supporting 
n  $100  Master 


D  $500  Life 

D  $1000  Life  Benefactor 


Name. 


Address . 


City. 


State . 


Zip . 


Make  your  check  payable  to  The  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America  and  mail  it  along  with  this  form  to:  The  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  Attn:  Membership  Division,  1701  N.'  Fort  Mya-  Dr,  Suite  1100,  Arlington,  VA  22209. 
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Kelso  Walker 


About  the  Photographer 

KELSO  Walker's  earliest 
MEMORIES  OF  PICTURE-TAKING 
include  a  youngster  in  Baton 
Rouge  snapping  photos  of  family 
members  and  pets  and  a  teenager 
focusing  his  new  35  mm  out  the 


window  of  a  private  plane  for  an 
aerial  shot  to  be  featured  in  Wood- 
lawn  High  School's  yearbook.  But 
Walker  cites  his  stint  with  the  Peace 
Corps  in  East  Africa  (1966-68)  as 
the  photographic  experience  that  set 
the  tone  for  his  life  as  a  professional 
nature  photographer.  "Not  that  1 
thought  of  it  as  nature  photography 
at  the  time;  I  just  photographed 
my  surroundings-and  my  surround- 
ings were  spectacular:  mountains, 
valleys,  sunsets,  elephants,  cheetahs, 
giraffes,  lions,  wildflowers,  etc." 

In  Africa  Walker  met  Jane  Goodall, 
the  internationally  recognized  chim- 
panzee expert.  His  photographic 
career  was  inspired  by  what  is  now 
considered  Goodall's  trademark: 
an  observation-without-interference 
approach  to  being  in  the  wild. 

Moving  to  northern  California  in 
1971  and  acquiring  a  Mamiya  RB-67, 
one  of  the  best  cameras  on  the 
market  for  close-up  work.  Walker 
was  drawn  to  the  subject  that  invited 
the  closest  scrutiny-the  riotous 
display  of  tiny  wildflowers  on  the 
West  Coast.  "Also,  1  am  nearsighted 
and  so  naturally  I  like  to  observe 
things  up  close,"  Walker  added. 


Upon  his  return  to  Louisiana  in 
1982,  Walker  continued  to  pursue  his 
interest  in  wildflowers.  In  1986  he 
built  his  own  color  darkroom  and 
began  producing  Cibachrome  prints 
with,  by  then,  an  impressive 
collection  of  high  quality  transparen- 
cies. Cibachrome-A  11  glossy  is  a 
polyester  rather  than  a  paper  which 
demands  arduous  attention  to  detail 
in  a  printing  process  that  involves 
fade  resistant  dyes.  The  result- 
extraordinarily  sensitive  and  vibrant 
prints. 

Walker's  photographs  of  Louisiana 
wildflowers  have  been  exhibited  by 
the  Lafayette  Natural  History  Mu- 
seum, the  Louisiana  Nature  and 
Science  Center  in  New  Orleans,  the 
Walter  B.  Jacobs  Nature  Park  near 
Shreveport  and  the  New  Iberia  Publicj 
Library.  And  anyone  living  in  or 
visiting  the  Baton  Rouge  area  may      ; 
view  a  one-man  show  titled  "Wood-   , 
land.  Water  and  Wildflowers"  at  | 

Images:  The  Photographer's  Place 
from  April  7-June  1. 

Walker  is  presently  working  on  a 
pocket-sized  Louisiana  wildflower 
book,  featuring  large  photographs 
and  non-technical  language. 


At  Last!  Your  Own  Gallery  of  Wildflower  Portraits... 


THIS  IS  YOUR  opportunity  to  own 
a  brand-new  collection  of 
exquisite,  full-color  wildflower 
studies  reproduced  from  the  work 
of  nature  photographer  Kelso  Walker 
of  Opelousas.  Entitled  Louisiana 
Wildflowers,  the  bound  volume 
contains  twenty  12  x  16-inch  repre- 
sentations. Each  is  individually 
detachable,  and  ready  for  display  and 
framing. 

This  beautiful  portfolio  inaugurates 
a  series  of  art  books  to  be  published 
annually  by  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 
Future  volumes  will  cover  such  sub- 
jects as  wildfowl  carvings,  Louisiana 
landscapes  and  resident  mammals. 

Each  edition  will  be  limited  to 
5,000  numbered  copies,  and  every 
portfolio  will  be  autographed  by  the 
artist/photographer.  It  will  be  printed 
on  heavy  stock  of  fine  quality. 

Louisiana  Wildflowers  will  be 
available  about  July  1.  If  you  order  by 
June  15,  your  name  will  be  entered 
in  a  drawing  for  the  serial  numbers 
most  valued  by  collectors — #1 
through  #5  and  #5,000.  All  other 
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numbers  will  be  issued  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  Buyers  of 
future  volumes  will  be  able  to  reserve 
the  number  matching  their  purchase 
of  the  previous  year. 

The  price  of  Louisiana  Wildflowers 
is  only  $30,  including  postage  and 


handling.  Thus,  your  collection 
of  twenty  limited-edition  portraits 
will  cost  just  $1.50  each!  And  all 
proceeds  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  Conservation 
Fund  to  help  support  Louisiana's 
wildlife  management  programs. 


Please  check  type  of  payment: 

n  Check  or  money  order 

D  MasterCard    D  VISA 

If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account  # 


L. 


Expiration  Date . 
Signature 


Send  your  order  to: 
Louisiarm  Wildflowers 
Dept.  of  Wildlife  and  Fisher 
RO.  Box  15570 
Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 


.  Please  send  me  (the  number  I've  indicated)  ■portfolios  of 
Louisiana  Wildflowers. 

.  Enclosed  is  the  stated  amount.  ($30  times  the  number  of  copies  ordered.) 


Name. 


Address . 
City 


State . 


Zip. 


Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 
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!onservation's  New  Breed 


By  Bob  Sheldon 
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TJte  Gulf  Coast  Conservation  Associa- 
tion made  the  scene  in  Louisiana  a  scant 
four  years  ago,  hut  already  it  has  its  leg- 
ends and  its  pantheon  of  Iteroes. 


May/June  1987 


TiERE's  A  NEW  KID  ON  THE  BLOCK.  A  husky  youngs- 
ter, he's  lived  down  a  bloody  nose  or  two  and 
carved  his  initials  in  a  lot  of  places. 

You've  probably  seen  those  initials  emblazoned  on  a 
gigantic  redfish  on  highway  billboards.  They  happen  to 
be  GCCA,  and  they're  short  for  Gulf  Coast  Conservation 
Association. 

Though  a  relative  newcomer  to  Louisiana,  GCCA  has 
picked  up  nearly  7,000  members.  They  are,  in  the 
main,  people  who  enjoy  saltwater  fishing  as  a  sport  and 
are  interested  in  maintaining  an  abundance  of  marine 
life  for  all  time. 

For  its  activities  in  1986,  GCCA  earlier  this  year  was 
honored  by  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  as  Conser- 
\ation  Organization  of  the  Year. 

From  its  state  headquarters  at  602  St.  Joseph  Street  in 
Baton  Rouge,  GCCA  guides  14  chapters  in  a  burgeoning 
campaign  of  legislation,  education,  public  advocacy 
and  fund-raising.  It  pursues  also  a  vigorous  program  of 
aid  to  law-enforcement  agencies. 

Actually,  GCCA  shares  its  name  and  goals  with 
similar  groups  in  Texas,  Mississippi  and  Alabama. 
There  is  in  addition  a  Florida  Conservation  Association. 

They  operate  under  the  umbrella  of  the  Coastal 
Conservation  Association,  with  offices  in  Houston, 
Texas.  The  parent  body  has  acquired  a  national  character 
by  branching  out  to  South  Carolina,  where  it  is  known 
as  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conservation  Association,  and  a 
West  Coast  hookup  is  under  consideration.  Total  mem- 
bership is  put  at  30,000. 

The  movement  got  its  start  in  1977  when  a  handful  of 
Texans,  who  used  to  sit  around  a  sporting-goods  store 
discussing  fishing  prospects,  decided  to  incorporate. 

GCCA  made  the  scene  in  Louisiana  a  scant  four  years 
ago,  but  already  it  has  its  legends  and  its  pantheon  of 
heroes.  Chief  among  the  latter  is  Cornel  J.  Arceneaux, 
Baton  Rouge  business  executive. 

In  August  1983,  Arceneaux  was  addressing  a  gather- 
ing of  life-insurance  agents  in  Lake  Charles  on  problems 
of  the  environment.  He  expressed  his  concern  about 
the  future  of  redfish  and  speckled  trout  as  a  resource, 
and  someone  handed  him  a  GCCA  brochure. 

Arceneaux  got  the  message.  In  his  zeal  he  phoned  the 
GCCA  offices  in  Texas,  only  to  be  told  to  look  around 
him-a  Lake  Charles  chapter  had  been  chartered  in  May 
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and  had  140  adherents.  It  represented  GCCA's  eastern- 
most penetration  at  the  time. 

Undaunted,  Arceneaux  stumped  the  state  organizing 
new  chapters  and  funding  them.  He  served  as  state 
president  from  1983  to  1986.  Last  year  alone  he  saw  the 
membership  rolls  grow  by  2,700. 

The  top  state  post  now  is  held  by  Merl  J.  Schexnaildre, 
one  of  Arceneaux's  earliest  converts.  Schexnaildre,  by 
profession  a  financial  planner  in  Baton  Rouge,  is  re- 
membered for  his  gridiron  exploits  in  the  1950s  as 
a  back  with  LSU's  Chinese  Bandits. 

A  full-time  office  staff  includes  Mark  Hilzim,  executive 
director,  and  Erin  Galloway-McAndrew,  director  of 
administrative  services.  Enunciating  a  policy  of  close 
cooperation  with  state  government,  Hilzim  says: 

"GCCA  supports  the  efforts  of  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries.  Their  task  is  a  tremen- 
dous one,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  difficult  than  in 
the  coastal  areas.  These  resource-rich  environments 
support  year-round  activity  in  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional fishing,  hunting,  trapping  and  pleasure  boating. 

"If  we  are  to  maximize  the  benefit  and  enjoyment 
to  be  derived  from  these  coastal  areas,  we  must  be  sure 
that  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  has  the  ability  to  both 
nurture  and  protect  these  unique  and  valuable  re- 
sources. To  that  end,  the  Louisiana  GCCA  is  assisting 
the  department  with  materials  and  equipment,  publicity 
and  legislative  support." 

On  the  law-enforcement  front,  GCCA  carries  out  that 
policy  in  a  manifestly  practical  fashion. 

It  has  contributed  $1,000  to  Operation  Game  Thief, 
the  privately  funded  antipoaching  campaign;  a  pair 
of  night- vision  scopes  to  wildlife  agents  in  the  Terre- 
bone-Lafourche  area;  and  two  VHF  radios  and  direction 
finders  for  use  by  agents  conducting  marine  patrols. 

GCCA  members  make  their  private  planes  and  boats 
available  to  enforcement  agents  and  invite  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  personnel  to  address  their  meetings  on 
conservation  issues.  They  remain  on  the  lookout  for 
crimes  against  wildlife,  especially  the  improper  use  of 
fish  netting,  and  press  for  swift  and  effective  action 
in  the  courts. 

To  reach  the  layman,  GCCA  utilizes  every  medium 
from  billboard  advertising  to  slick-paper  magazines. 
Less  apparent  but  equally  significant  are  its  efforts  on 
the  academic  and  professional  levels. 

At  the  second  annual  convention  of  the  Coastal 
Conservation  Association,  held  last  February  in  New 
Orleans,  heavy  emphasis  was  placed  on  workshops  and 
technical  sessions.  All  the  Gulf  Coast  states  were 
represented.  University  professors,  state  and  federal 
biologists,  and  legislators  tackled  such  topics  as  redfish 
management  and  aquaculture,  game-fish  hatchery 
programs,  wetlands  loss,  and  approaches  to  lawmaking. 
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Further,  among  its  future  goals,  GCCA  hopes  to 
provide  financial  assistance  for  college  students  contem- 
plating careers  in  fish  and  wildlife  management,  and 
for  graduate  students  conducting  research  projects. 

Such  ambitious  endeavors  all  cost  plenty,  of  course, 
and  GCCA  chapters  are  expected  to  dig  deep  to  pay  for 
them.  This  they  are  doing.  Banquets,  auctions  and 
fine-art  sales  are  staged,  and  some  individual  members 
carry  special  MasterCard  and  Visa  charge  cards  that 
rebate  a  "donation"  to  the  association. 

The  14  Louisiana  chapters  will  soon  be  joined  by  a 
15th  now  being  set  up  in  Alexandria.  Active  chapters, 
named  for  their  areas,  include  Baton  Rouge,  Bayou 
(Thibodaux),  Houma,  Lake  Charles,  Acadiana  (Lafay- 
ette), Delta  (New  Orleans),  North  Shore  (Ponchatoula), 
Westbank  (Marrero),  South  Lafourche  (Golden 
Meadow),  Slidell,  Shreveport,  Monroe,  Atchafalaya 
Delta  (Morgan  City-Berwick)  and  Covington-Mandeville 
(headquartered  in  Covington). 

When  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation  handed 
GCCA  its  trophy  as  Conservation  Organization  of  the 
Year,  specific  mention  was  made  of  the  "bloody  nose" 
suffered  by  the  fledgling  association  in  its  early  lobbying 
encounters  in  the  cloakrooms  of  the  state  legislature  in 
1985. 

By  the  very  next  session,  in  1986,  the  new  kid  on  the 
block  had  gained  enough  clout  to  undertake  the  spon- 
sorship of  two  important  bills.  Both  were  enacted. 

One  of  the  new  laws  prohibits  the  possession  of  purse 
seines  and  trout  or  redfish  on  the  same  boat.  The  other 
sets  at  two  fish  the  maximum  possession  of  redfish  over 
30  inches  long,  whether  caught  by  commercial  or 
recreational  fishermen.  Both  laws  are  designed  to 
protect  spawning  stocks  in  the  Gulf. 

Last  year  also,  GCCA  took  on  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  mounting  a  massive  campaign  by  tele- 
phone, letter  and  personal  buttonholing  of  federal 
officials.  The  outcome  was  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce amended  his  redfish  plan  for  the  federal  Fishery 
Conservation  Zone,  abandoning  a  proposal  to  harvest 
an  additional  1,000,000  pounds  of  brood  redfish  in  1987. 

GCCA  leaders  assert  that  the  preservation  of  marine 
species  merits  priority  even  at  the  expense  of  a  full  creel 
for  sportsmen.  Conceding  the  importance  of  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry,  they  insist  that  everything 
so  far  accomplished  by  GCCA  benefits  commercial  as 
well  as  sport  fishermen  inasmuch  as  fished-out  re- 
sources are  no  good  to  anyone. 

Looking  ahead,  state  president  Merl  Schexnaildre 
sees  GCCA  participating  in  such  large-scale  ventures  as 
the  safeguarding  of  estuaries  and  marshlands  and  the 
conversion  of  old  offshore  oil  rigs  into  artificial  reefs. 

"We're  just  not,"  remarks  one  activist,  "the  new  kid 
on  the  block  anymore!" 


Fund  raising  is  an  important  aspect  of  GCCA  activities. 
Here,  an  auction  in  Baton  Rouge  climaxes  a  $100-a-plate 
dinner. 


May/June  1987 
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The  Trophy  Doe 

By  Maurice  N.  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Bill  Ford 


''Only  rarely  will  a  doe 

have  antlers.  These  usually 

are  short  spikes  covered 

with  velvet!' 

From  the  textbook  titled 

White-tailed  Deer 

by  The  Wildlife 

Management  Institute 

NOVEMBER  29  WAS  A  COOL, 
overcast  day  in  Desoto  Parish. 
Twenty-nine  year  old 
Dewane  Dillion  waited  patiently  on  a 
stand  along  a  line  of  scrapes  not  far 
from  his  home  in  Grand  Cane. 

It  was  a  mixed  pine-hardwood 
area,  predominantly  ridges  and  deep 
bottoms.  The  area,  owned  by  Inter- 
national Paper  Company,  was  open  to 
the  public  for  hunting.  Pressure  was 
not  excessive,  however,  and  Dillion 
had  collected  a  respectable  deer  or 
two  in  the  area  previously. 

Unknown  to  Dillion,  November  29, 
1986  was  to  produce  a  trophy  of 
trophies.  A  deer  he  would  never 
forget  and  one  which,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, would  establish  the  record  for 
its  class  for  years  to  come. 

About  8  a.m.  he  glimpsed  a  rack 
large  enough  to  make  any  nimrod 
nervous.  Moments  later,  the  well- 
worn  Browning  BAR  spoke  just  once. 

Shortly  afterward,  Dillion  was 
joined  by  Ed  Bain  and  Dan  McBride. 
As  they  admired  the  well  formed 
rack,  they  quickly  noted  the  eight  full 
points.  There  was  a  ninth  point,  a 
quarter-inch  nub  sufficient  to  hang 
the  traditional  ring  but  short  of 
the  inch  required  for  record-book 
measurements.  What  no  one  noticed 
was  the  slim,  angular  shape  of 
the  face. 
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Dewane  Dillion  with  cape  of  trophy  doe. 
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As  the  trio  prepared  to  field  dress 
Dillion's  trophy  they  rolled  the 
deer  onto  its  back.  A  double-take  was 
in  order. 

"Whoa!"  someone  muttered. 

Dewane  Dillion  had  just  downed  a 
150  pound,  eight  point  DOE!  Now, 
deer  hunters  are  admittedly  a  bit 
different . . .  some  are  even  a  little 
strange ...  but  Dillion  was  no  dummy. 
He  hurried  from  the  woods  with  his 
trophy  and  summoned  Wildlife 
and  Fisheries  Enforcement  Agent 
Dalton  Green. 

With  that,  the  record  was  made 
official.  Agent  Green  examined  the 
deer  and  photographed  the 
"evidence." 

(It  should  be  noted  that  Louisiana 
regulations  define  a  legal  deer, 
during  the  "bucks  only"  season,  as 
"a  deer  with  visible  antler  of  hard- 
ened bony  material,  broken  naturally 
through  the  skin.") 

Understandably,  the  word  spread 
quickly.  Dillion  reports  that  more 
than  100  area  residents  tramped 
through  his  yard  to  see  for  them- 
selves. Oddly  enough,  some  simply 
refused  to  believe.  One  woman 
adamantly  rejected  the  obvious  fact 
on  the  traditional  grounds  that, 
"only  bucks  have  horns"  and  refused 
to  be  swayed. 

'Fraid  not,  Frieda. 

The  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  receives  a  report  or  two 
each  year  of  hunters  bagging  antlered 
does.  Almost  invariably  the  subject 
critters  sport  spikes.  Occasionally 
there  will  be  a  three  point  or  even 
four  horned  rack  reported,  but 
the  anomaly  is  supposed  to  end 
there. 

Now  Mr.  Dillion  has  compelled  a 
rewrite  of  the  record  book.  His 
doe  sported  sixteen  and  one-fourth 
inch  main  beams  with  an  inside 
spread  of  eighteen  and  five-eighths 
inches  and  the  longest  tine  measured 
eight  inches.  It  won't  make  Boone 
and  Crockett,  but  then  B&C  doesn't 
have  a  category  for  antlered  does! 

Actually,  no  one  in  Louisiana  has 
been  maintaining  such  a  record, 
but  one  has  now  been  established. 
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A  conversation  with  biologist  Jerry 
Farrar,  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
guru  of  Deer  Management,  revealed 
that  he  had  just  initiated  an  unofficial 
record. 

Astoundlingly,  Farrar  reported  that 
he  had  just  received  a  report  of  a  six 
point  doe  bagged  in  Caldwell  Parish. 

On  November  13,  Albert  Lee  Smith 
of  Monterey,  Louisiana  was  spending 
a  cloudy,  windy  day  hunting  timber 
company  land  in  northern  Caldwell 
Parish.  He  downed  a  nice  animal 
sporting  a  six  point  rack  (two  addi- 
Honal  nubs  fell  below  the  one  inch 
required  for  an  official  "point")  and 
measuring  seventeen  and  three- 
fourths  inches  on  the  inside  spread. 

Pineville,  Louisiana  taxidermist 
Penny  Smith  pegged  the  deer's  age  at 
three  and  one-half  years. 

Two  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  biolo- 
gists had  been  summoned  from  the 
Monroe  office.  Although  the  sexual 
organs  were  removed  by  the  time 
they  arrived,  the  female  mammary 
gland,  or  udder,  was  prominent. 

In  the  interest  of  biological  science, 
we  should  note  that  those  who  deal 
in  test  tubes,  microscopes  and  white 
lab  coats  have  concluded  that  the 
growth  of  antlers  on  female  deer 
results  from  a  glandular  disorder. 
Specifically,  the  animals  are  afflicted 
with  an  overabundance  of  the  male 
hormone  testosterone. 

That  is  precisely  the  same  sub- 
stance which  causes  some  ladies  to 
sprout  moustaches,  beards  and  hair 
on  their  chests.  In  deer,  it  sometimes 
also  results  in  "hermaphroditism," 
a  condition  in  which  an  animal 
has  both  male  and  female  sexual 
organs.  In  cases  such  as  Dillion's 
deer,  the  creature  is  a  true  doe  with 
the  addition  of  a  set  of  antlers. 
That  can  work  to  a  distinct 
disadvantage. 

The  Wildlife  Management  Institute 
maintains  that  such  does  are  usually 
fertile  and  bear  fawns.  Some  field 
biologists  take  exception  to  that 
statement,  however,  as  it  might  apply 
to  deer  in  the  wild.  They  note  that  a 
rutting  buck  is  usually  quick  to 
take  offense  at  antlers  on  another 


deer.  A  larger  rack  indicates  a 
dominant  buck  which  should  be 
avoided.  A  smaller  rack  represents  a 
subordinate  critter  which  becomes 
a  target  for  aggressive  action.  That 
sort  of  thing  could  understandably 
interfere  with  the  normal  chain  of 
reproductive  activity. 

As  a  case  in  point,  Dillion's  doe 
was  apparently  barren.  In  addition, 
she  bore  the  marks  of  some  serious 
scuffling.  There  were  several  wounds 
and  punctures  on  her  left  side, 
including  one  which  passed  through 
the  rib  cage  and  penetrated  the 
chest  cavity. 

As  things  now  stand,  Dewane 
Dillion's  eight  pointer  is  the  unchal- 
lened  champ  in  the  new  "antlered 
doe"  category  and  Albert  Lee  Smith's 
six  pointer  has  a  similar  grip  on  the 
number  two  spot.  We're  willing  to 
book  a  small  wager  that  those 
two  positions  will  hold  steady  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Anyone  desiring  to  challenge  the 
new  "record"  positions,  or  to  add  an 
antlered  doe  to  the  book,  should 
contact  Jerry  Farrar,  deer  study 
leader,  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisher- 
ies, P.O.  Box  4004,  Monroe,  La. 
71211. 


Quarter  inch  ninth  point  as  indicated 
by  coin. 
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By  Maurice  N.  Cockerham 
Photography  by  Guy  LaBranche 

Bayou  State  citizens  are  taking  to  the 
water  by  the  thousands  to  relax,  enjoy 
the  sun  and  have  fun.  A  little  forethought 
and  planning,  and  a  quick  review  of  the 
do's  and  don'ts,  will  help  you 
do  just  that. 


THE  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  agents  knew  immedi- 
ately something  was  wrong.  They  had  rounded 
a  curve  on  the  lower  Quachita  and  spotted  a 
lone  bateau  with  a  young  couple  aboard.  It  was  almost 
dark.  The  river  was  practically  deserted. 

A  few  questions  revealed  the  outboard,  an  electric 
start  model,  refused  to  budge.  In  a  program  of  elimina- 
tion, the  agents  connected  their  battery  to  the  stranded 
boat's  and  the  couple  was  quickly  underway,  avoiding 
what  could  have  been  a  long,  cold  night. 
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Beginning  the  first  trip  of  the  year,  the  young  boat 
owner  tried  the  starter  before  he  left  home.  It  seemed 
fine.  The  rig  was  hard  to  start  at  the  landing,  but  finally 
kicked  over.  He  put  his  faith  in  the  motor's  alternator 
to  recharge  the  battery.  Wrong. 

Another  patrol  encountered  a  pair  o'f  fishermen  deep 
in  the  Atchafalaya  Basin.  One  sat  gWmly  in  the  bow 
while  the  other  snatched  repeatedly  at  the  starter  cord. 
An  examination  revealed  the  fuel  bowl  was  filled  with 
sludge,  the  fuel  filter  was  plugged  and,  apparently,  the 
fuel  lines  on  the  motor  were  gummed  up.  It  was  a  long, 
slow  tow  to  the  landing.  The  boat  owner  checked  his 
rig  before  leaving  home.  The  fuel  tank  had  been  filled 
after  the  last  outing  the  previous  fall.  Gas  is  gas,  he 
figured.  Wrong.  The  list  goes  on  and  on.  Any  number  of 
things  can  happen  and,  with  more  than  300,000  regis- 
tered boats  in  this  state,  most  will.  The  majority  of 
those  frustrating,  sometimes  frightening,  occasionally 
disastrous  incidents  have  one  factor  in  common... they 
could  easily  have  been  prevented  with  a  little 
forethought. 

Boating  can  be  divided  into  two  phases;  the  things 
you  should  know  and  do  before  you  ever  get  the  bottom 
wet  and  the  things  to  know  and  do  when  afloat.  To- 
gether, they  go  an  awful  long  way  toward  keeping  you 
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rom  being  a  nuisance  or  a  danger  to  yourself  and 
jthers.  This  article  will  deal  with  phase  one.  The  next 
ssue  will  deal  with  phase  two. 

Let's  restrict  ourselves  to  motorboats  less  than  26  feet 
n  length.  That  takes  in  most  boats  in  the  state  and 
kdrtually  all  the  so-called  "trailerable"  boats;  boats 
■Qutinely  hauled  out  of  the  water  and  toted  on  a  trailer 
jetween  outings. 

The  first  thing  you  have  to  know  is  whether  or  not 
^our  craft  meets  legal  requirements  in  Louisiana,  which 
means  knowing  the  legal  "class"  for  your  particular 
>oat. 

Class  "A"  boats  are  those  less  than  16  feet  in  length. 
Many  boats  advertised  as  "16  footers"  are  actually  more 
than  fifteen  but  less  than  sixteen  feet  overall. 

Class  1  boats  measure  a  full  sixteen  feet  but  less  than 
26  feet. 

There  are  different  requirements  for  boats  powered  by 
sails  alone,  by  motor,  or  by  hand  (such  as  rowboats, 
canoes  or  pirogues). 

We  will  not  deal  with  sailboats  here.  Suffice  to  say,  if 
your  sailboat  is  equipped  with  ANY  motor,  it  legally 
becomes  a  motorboat. 

That  brings  us  to  the  first  legal  requirement.  Boats 
equipped  with  ANY  motor,  INCLUDING  electric  trolling 
Imotors,  MUST  be  registered  and  bear  the  assigned 
registration  numbers.  The  registration  certificate  must 
be  aboard  the  boat  any  time  it  is  in  use.  When  you 
receive  your  certificate,  you  will  also  receive  instructions 
for  the  required  design  and  placement  of  the  registra- 
tion number  and  validation  stickers. 

Your  boat  has  a  manufacturer's  specification  plate 
attached.  That  tag  specifies  the  maximum  safe  horse- 
power rating.  It  can  be  illegal  as  well  as  hazardous 
to  affix  a  motor  of  greater  horsepower  than  that  set  by 
the  boat  manufacturer. 

You  must  provide  legally  required  lights  on  your  boat. 
If  using  a  manually  propelled  boat  such  as  a  canoe  or 
rowboat,  you  are  required  to  have  a  white  light,  such  as 
a  powerful  flashlight,  readily  available  to  display  in 
time  to  prevent  a  collision.  Motorboats  in  class  A  and 
class  1  are  required  to  display  proper  lights  between 
sunset  and  sunrise.  This  requirement  is  usually  met  by 
mounting  a  combination  light  at  the  bow  (red  lens  on 
the  left-green  lens  on  the  right  when  facing  forward) 
and  a  white  light  on  a  staff  at  the  transom  to  shine  all 
around  the  horizon.  Electrical  power  may  be  supplied 
by  an  automotive  or  marine  battery.  Lights  are  also 
available  which  use  flashlight  batteries.  If  you  chose 
those,  carry  spare  batteries. 

If  your  boat  has  an  inboard  or  inboard-outdrive 
engine  configuration,  you  must  provide  approved  venti- 
lation for  every  enclosed  space  containing  a  gasoline 
motor  or  fuel  tank.  This  also  applies  to  outboard  boats 
which  have  enclosed  spaces  for  storing  fuel  tanks. 
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If  you  use  your  boat  in  the  state's  coastal  waters,  you 
have  to  have  visual  distress  signals  on  board.  Class  A 
boats  must  carry  at  least  three  approved  night  signals, 
while  Class  1  boats  must  carry  at  least  three  approved 
night  signals  and  three  day  signals.  Check  with  your 
marine  dealer  to  be  sure  your  signals  are  approved  for 
daytime  use,  nighttime  use,  or  both. 

You  must  also  be  able  to  produce  navigational  signals. 
To  meet  this  requirement,  you  may  use  a  hand,  mouth 
or  power  operated  whistle  or  horn. 

Fire  extinguishers  are  required  on  any  boat  with 
enclosed  spaces  requiring  ventilation  as  mentioned 
earlier,  and  on  any  boat  with  any  gasoline  engine 
mounted  "inboard."  Regulations  specify  at  least  one  B-1 
type  extinguisher  marked  with  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
approval  number  for  marine  use,  or  a  fixed  extinguish- 
ing system  in  all  machinery  and  fuel  spaces. 

On  outboard  powered  boats  of  open  construction,  no 
fire  extinguisher  is  "required."  This  is  an  instance  in 
which  the  law  is  lax.  Only  a  nut  would  go  aboard  any 
motorboat  without  at  least  one  B-1  fire  extinguisher 
readily  available. 


A  trailer  lock  is  not  only  a  good  safety  measure,  it  will 
also  help  insure  your  trailer  is  still  at  the  landing  when 
you  return.  A  pair  of  sturdy,  criss-crossed  safety  chains 
is  a  must. 
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Personal  flotation  devices  (PFDs  or  life  jackets)  are 
required.  In  Class  A  boats,  you  can  legally  get  by  with  a 
minimum  of  one  Type  IV  device  (boat  cushion  or  ski 
belt)  for  each  person  aboard.  Prudence  and  common 
sense,  however,  dictate  that  the  minimum  requirements 
for  Class  1  boats  be  followed.  That  requirement 
specifies  one  Type  I,  II  or  III  (jacket  or  bib  style  wearable 
device)  PFD  for  each  person,  plus  one  Type  IV  throwa- 
ble  (boat  cushion)  device. 

Note  also  that  the  law  requires  all  persons  12  years 
old  or  younger  to  actually  wear  their  PFD  at  all  times 
when  the  boat  is  underway.  The  boat  operator  is  legally 
responsible  for  assuring  compliance  with  this  and  all 
other  requirements. 

That  covers  equipment  required  by  law,  but  how 
about  equipment  that  may  well  prevent  trouble  or 
become  vital  should  trouble  develop? 

First  and  foremost,  every  boat  should  have  a  first  aid 
kit  aboard,  and  someone  who  knows  how  to  use  it. 
Once  again,  good  judgement  and  common  sense  dictate 
that  your  kit  be  expanded  to  include  a  basic  survival  kit 
(See  "Practical  Survival  for  the  Louisiana  Outsdoors- 
man,"  Louisiana  Conservationist,  Jan. /Feb.  1987).  Include 
plenty  of  sun  screen  cream  and  mosquito  repellent. 

In  addition  to  a  bow  and  stern  line  at  least  as  long  as 
the  boat,  you  should  have  a  small  anchor  and  anchor 
line.  Recommended  anchor  line  length  is  at  least 
five  times  the  depth  of  the  water. 


COUNTDOWN  CHECKLIST  FOR 
MOTORBOATING 

PFDs  (Life  Preservers) 

Paddles 

Fire  Extinguisher 

Anchor  &  Line 

_  Tool  Kit 

First  Aid  Kit  vy^/Sunscreen 

Compass  &  Matches 

Spare  Spark  Plug 

Spare  Gas  &  Oil 

Signal  Flares 

Bilge  Pump 

Spare  Light 

Check  Lights — Boat 

_     "     "  —Trailer 
_      "      Trailer  Hitch 
Boat  Registration 


A  checklist  such  as  this  is  a  simple  thing  to  make  and 
something  that  can  spare  you  much  grief. 


A  basic  tool  kit  could  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold  IF 
you  know  how  to  work  on  your  motor. 

Once  you  have  your  boat  properly  and  legally 
equipped,  you  have  the  responsibility  to  learn  how  to 
use  that  equipment  properly.  An  important  part  of  your 
responsibility  is  to  check  all  equipment  before  you 
leave  home  or  pull  away  from  the  dock. 

Be  sure  equipment  functions  properly,  PFDs  are  in 
good  condition,  a  more  than  adequate  supply  of  fresh, 
properly  mixed  fuel  is  aboard  and  all  batteries  are 
fully  charged  (Do  not  trust  your  motor's  alternator  to 
build  up  a  weak  battery). 

The  great  majority  of  boats  in  the  classes  we  are 
discussing  are  trailered  to  and  from  launching  sites.  We 
would  be  remiss  not  to  discuss  trailer  requirements. 

Firstly,  the  trailer  must  provide  adequate  support  for 
the  boat.  If  it  does  not,  the  result  will  be  damage  to 
the  boat's  bottom  and,  quite  possibly,  an  unstable  and 
hazardous  towing  package.  Any  marine  dealer  can 
provide  information  and  advice  on  support  for  your 
boat.  He  will  be  glad  to  provide  any  other  information 
and  advice  concerning  equipping  and  maintaining  your 
trailer. 

Minimum  required  trailer  equipment  includes  a  trailer 
license  and  registration  certificate,  safety  chains,  brake 
and  tail  lights  and  a  tie-down  arrangement  to  secure  the 
boat  to  the  trailer. 

While  towing,  an  outboard  motor  or  outdrive  unit 
should  be  firmly  secured.  Otherwise,  the  constant 
bouncing  of  road  travel  may  produce  a  damaged  tran- 
som or  broken  motor  mount. 

A  word  to  the  wise . . .  knowledgeable  boatmen  would 
not  consider  towing  a  trailer  without  an  inflated  spare 
tire,  a  lug  wrench  to  fit  the  trailer  lugs  and  a  jack  that 
will  work  on  their  particular  trailer.  Likewise,  they  will 
not  move  a  trailer  without  checking  the  wheel  bearing 
grease.  Most  use  bearing  covers  equipped  with  grease 
fittings  to  facilitate  adding  grease  after  each  trip. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  head  for  the  water,  IF  you  know 
how  to  operate  your  boat  properly.  That  includes 
familiarity  with  the  actual  mechanics  of  operating  your 
boat  and  motor  and  two  other  essential  topics. 

The  Rules  of  the  Road  are  regulations  governing  such 
things  as  passing  other  boats,  avoiding  collisions, 
"reading"  channel  markings  and  other  operational 
situations.  Equally  important  are  the  rules  of  courtesy 
afloat. 

We  will  take  a  look  at  those  topics  in  the  July/ August 
issue.  In  the  meantime,  let  me  suggest  a  trip  through 
your  local  library  under  the  heading  of  "boating. "  You 
can  also  request  a  copy  of  About  Louisiana  Boating 
from  your  nearest  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  office  or  from 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries, 
Information  and  Education  Division,  2156  Wooddale 
Blvd.,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70806. 
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Bill  Burns  and  his  record  oak. 
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by  Sara  Ann  Harris 

WHAT  STARTED  OUT  AS  A 
SEEMINGLY  INAUSPICIOUS 
HUNTING  TRIP  to  Morehouse 
Parish  developed  into  a  singular 
experience  indeed  for  Bill  Bums. 
Bums,  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries  acting  supervi- 
sor of  the  Alexandria  area,  was 
traipsing  through  the  hardwood 
bottomlands  of  northeast  Louisiana 
when  he  came  upon  what  he  thought 
was  an  amazingly  large  Nuttall  oak 
tree. 

So  he  motored  a  forester  friend 
who  is  by  trade  a  professional  tree 
measurer  out  to  the  find.  "You  know, 
Burns,"  the  forester  said,  "if  this 
tree  is  the  largest  in  the  state  then 
you  are  going  to  bump  mine." 
Desmond  Clapp  had  held  the  record 
since  1983  with  a  102  foot  tall  tree  in 
Pointe  Coupee  Parish. 

Diameter  tape  and  biltmore  stick  in 
hand  the  two  scientists  eyed, 
marked,  figured  and  otherwise 
calculated.  Burns'  buddy  was  im- 
pressed, so  they  called  in  the  state's 
official  record  keepers  on  giant  trees- 
the  Louisiana  Forestry  Association. 
And  they  announced  that  Bums' 
Quercus  nuttallii  was  now  the  Louisi- 
ana State  Champion.  In  fact  they 
recommended  that  the  game  biologist 
nominate  the  Nuttal  oak  to  the 
American  Forestry  Association  as  a 
candidate  for  the  national 
championship. 

After  some  time,  using  a  fairly 
elaborate  point  system  this  National 
Register  of  Big  Trees  sent  Bums  a 
letter  of  congratulations.  His  nomi- 
nee had  beaten  the  fifteen  year 
record  holder  in  Mississippi's  Delta 
National  Forest.  At  21  feet  6  inches  in 
circumference,  115  feet  in  height, 
and  displaying  an  85  foot  crown,  the 
new  winner  held  a  score  of  394 
points.  It  was  considerable  competi- 
tion for  the  1972  champ  of  16  feet 
11  inches  at  the  girth,  130  feet  tall 
and  80  feet  across  the  crown  with  a 
score  of  353. 

On  a  private  hunting  lease  accessi- 
ble only  by  four-wheeler  or  on  foot, 
the  National  Champion  may  not  turn 
many  heads.  But  it  will  be  privy  to 
an  annual  inspection  by  the  new 
official  protector  named  by  the 
American  Forestry  Association-Bill 
Bums. 
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Boise  Cascade  Honored 

The  Louisiana  Department  of  Wildlife  and 
Fisheries  has  paid  tribute  to  Boise  Cas- 
cade Corp.  for  permitting  the  state  to  use 
company  lands  for  wildlife  management. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  in  Baton  Rouge,  offi- 
cials signed  a  three-year  renewal  of  Boise 
Cascade's  fee-free  lease  of  more  than 
90,000  acres  to  the  state. 

The  land  comprises  the  Boise-Vernon 
Wildlife  Management  Area  inVernon  Par- 
ish and  portions  of  the  Sabine  WMA  in 
Sabine  Parish  and  the  West  Bay  WMA  in 
Allen  Parish. 

The  areas  are  open  to  the  public  for 
hunting  and  other  recreational  pursuits. 
Boise  Cascade's  Paper  Group,  based  in 
DeRidder,  produces  timber  on  the  land. 

In  a  brief  ceremony  at  the  lease  sign- 
ing. Assistant  Secretary  Joe  L.  Herring 
presented  a  Wildlife  and  Fisheries  appre- 
ciation plaque  to  John  H.  Gerber  and  J. 
Ward  Crowe,  representing  Boise 
Cascade. 


Purple  Martin  Colony  Registry 

The  Colony  Registry  Program  of  the 
newly  formed  Purple  Martin  Conservation 
Association  (PMCA)  seeks  the  help  of  all 
persons  in  locating  and  registering  purple 
martin  colonies  throughout  all  of  North 
America  in  preparation  for  several  pro- 
jects designed  to  help  this  man-depend- 
ent species  experiencing  long-term 
declines  within  parts  of  its  breeding 
range. 


If  you  know  of  someone  who  has  a  mar- 
tin colony  or  is  trying  to  attract  one,  or  if 
you  are  interested  in  starting  a  colony 
yourself,  please  write  to  the  PMCA.  Yous 
can  further  assist  by  looking  for  martini 
houses  or  gourds  in  people's  yards  duringi 
your  travels.  If  you  locate  some,  pleasei 
try  to  obtain  the  mailing  addresses. 

Colony  addresses  should  be  sent  to: 
The  Purple  Martin  Conservation  Associ- 
ation, Institute  for  Research  and  Com- 
munity Services,  Edinboro  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  Edinboro,  PA  16444. 

Shrimp  Record  Set 

Preliminary  statistics  released  by  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  show  that 
a  record  182.7  million  pounds  of  shrimp 
(heads-on  weight)  was  caught  in  Louisi- 
ana in  1986  with  a  dockside  value  of  $294 
million. 

This  is  22  percent  above  the  previous  j 
record  of  149.2  million  pounds  with  a  i 
dockside  value  of  $198.2  million  reported  ' 
in  1985.  i 

William  S.  "Corky"  Perret,  LDWF  as- 
sistant secretary  for  coastal  and  marine 
resources,  said  improved  hydrological  i 
conditions  in  Louisiana's  estuaries 
brought  about  by  low  rainfall,  low  river  i' 
discharges  and  warm  water  tempera- 
tures, as  well  as  the  absence  of  tropical 
disturbances  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  all 
contributed  to  the  increased  production. 


Joe  L.  Herring  (left),  assistant  secretary  of  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wildlife  and  Fisheries,  presents  a  plaque  of  appreciation  to  John  H.  Gerber, 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.  forestry  resources  executive  based  at  DeRidder.  Partic- 
ipating in  the  ceremony  are  J.  Ward  Crowe  (background),  Boise  Cascade 
land  manager,  and  Hugh  Bateman  (right),  chief  of  LDWF's  Game  Division. 
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June  1-7  Is  Fishing  Week 

Louisiana  once  again  will  join  in  the  ob- 
servance of  National  Fishing  Week, 
which  this  year  takes  place  June  1  -7. 

Official  participation  in  the  event  was 
authorized  by  Gov.  Edwin  W.  Edwards 
and  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  in  anticipation  of  congres- 
sional action  and  a  proclamation  by  Pres- 
ident Ronald  Reagan. 

The  commission  adopted  a  resolution 
noting  that  sport  fishing  provides  enjoy- 
ment and  relaxation  for  more  than  60  mil- 
lion Americans  while  generating  $25 
billion  a  year  in  economic  activity 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


"WE  GET 
TTERS..." 


bncerned  About  Purple  Martins 

The  plight  of  the  purple  martin 
bauses  me  great  concern.  I  beg  of  you, 
ban't  you  do  something?  Couldn't  you 
'nstigate  some  sort  of  campaign  to 
aelp  the  purple  martin  lovers  of  Loui- 
siana (and  elsewhere)? 
.  Each  morning,  I  raise  my  bathroom 
(Vindow  and  stand  guard  with  a  .410 
(gainst  flocks  of  starlings  which  roost 
n  my  neighbor's  pecan  orchard. 
When  the  vicious  birds  make  an  in- 
oad  (I  have  to  leave  my  post  occasion- 
illy),  the  cowering  martins  depart  the 
lest  and  do  not  return  until  they  hear 
:he  crack  of  gunshot. 

When  I  leave  my  home  (for  grocer- 
ies, etc.)  the  starlings  move  in  and  I 
feel  like  a  prisoner  in  my  own  home. 
This  has  been  going  on  for  years  now. 
Each  spring  the  martin  flock  grows 
'smaller  and  the  starlings  gain  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  It  is  a  losing  battle. 

Nor  is  this  an  isolated  occurrence. 
Everybody's  purple  martins  are  fewer 
each  year.  And  those  which  do  return 
are  louse-ridden  (from  association 
with  the  English  sparrow,  no  doubt). 
They  are  brave  little  birds,  but  they 
cannot  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the 
hordes  of  starlings. 

Hilda  Kilmer  Gallassero 
Carencro 


As  a  result  of  your  su^^estion,  an  article 
oil  purple  martins  will  he  included  in  an 
upcoming  issue.  In  the  meantime,  1  passed 
your  letter  along  to  Acres  for  Wildlife  Bi- 
ologist Loyd  Mitchell.  His  response 
follows: 

Both  the  starling  and  house  sparrow  are 
exotic,  non-natiiv  birds  introduced  into 
this  country  from  Europe  in  the  late  1800s. 
Because  they  are  so  aggressive,  they  reg- 
ularly out-compete  and  thus  exclude  many 
of  our  native  bird  species  from  suitable 
nesting  sites. 

There  are  some  steps  that  may  he  taken 
by  the  concerned  purple  martin  "landlord" 
to  limit  the  takeover  of  martin  houses  by 
starlings  and  house  spmrrows.  Current  and 
past  research  efforts  by  organizations  such 
as  the  Purple  Martin  Conservation  Asso- 
ciation (PMCA)  have  been  directed  toward 
finding  nest  chamber  and  hole  sizes  suita- 
ble for  martins  hut  too  small  for  starlings. 


Such  houses  may  be  available  within  the 
year,  so  keep  up  with  this  by  contacting  the 
PMCA  (see  Conservationotes,  page  28). 

Some  house  manufacturers  currently  of- 
fer house  sparrow  traps  timt  fit  inside  their 
martin  houses.  Once  the  sparrows  are 
trapped,  they  may  be  transported  and  re- 
leased several  miles  away  from  the  martin 
house  (a  temporary  solution  that  only  shifts 
the  problem  to  someone  else's  house),  or 
they  can  be  euthanized  in  a  humane  man- 
ner. Last  but  not  least,  the  diligent  martin 
landlord  may  remove  offending  starlings 
and  sparrows  with  a  good  eye  and  a  pellet 
gun,  ONLY  if  local  laws  do  not  prohibit 
their  use  and  the  person  takes  the  utmost 
care  to  insure  the  safety  of  nearby 
neighbors. 

-Editor 


Turned  Off  by  Trash  in  Water 

I  would  like  to  share  this  photo  of  a 
redfish  taken  last  summer.  An  unu- 
sual catch  it  was,  for  by  the  looks  of  it, 
its  days  were  numbered  long  before  it 
decided  to  bite  on  my  shad  rig.  What 
is  shown  is  an  oil  filter  gasket,  pulled 
away  from  the  neck  area  which  was 
chafed,  from  my  guess,  6  months  to  a 
year.  The  redfish  was  healthy,  about 
12  lbs.,  but  surely  didn't  have  much 
longer  to  go  in  its  natural  habitat, 
wearing  this  collar  of  death.  I  want  to 
stress  that  objects  such  as  this, 
thrown  in  the  waters,  are  having  an 
effect  on  our  wildlife  and  here  is  the 
worst  example  I've  yet  to  see. 

Richard  Breu^ster 
Covington 

Why  some  people  are  compelled  to  spew 
their  garbage  all  over  our  beautiful  state  is 
beyond  me.  Your  picture  is  indeed  a  graphic 
example  of  one  of  the  end  results  of  such 
action. 

-Editor 

Upset  Over  Taxidermy  Story 

As  a  professional  taxidermist  I  read 
with  interest  the  article  "Put  It  on  the 
Wall"  in  your  January/February  1987 
issue.  The  article  tries  to  reduce  the 


art  of  taxidermy  to  a  3-step  kids  game. 
To  the  many  professional  and  amateur 
taxidermists  who  strive  for  perfection 
and  artisitc  realism,  this  article  was 
nothing  short  of  a  slap  in  the  face. 
There  are  several  fine  organizations 
which  promote  the  art  of  taxidermy. 
Had  the  writer  contacted  one  of  these 
organizations  to  research  his  article, 
the  results  surely  would  have  been 
different.  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the 
impression  that  taxidermists  are  a 
touchy  bunch  who  do  not  like  people 
meddling  in  their  profession.  What 
they  do  not  like  is  someone  trying  to 
downgrade  it  to  the  level  of  child's 
play.  If  the  writer's  first  "try"  at  this 
simple  profession  resulted  in  a  wild 
hog  mount  which  is  "a  complement  to 
any  trophy  room,"  where  was  a  pic- 
ture to  accompany  the  article? 

Well,  I  myself  being  adventurous, 
decided  to  write  this  letter.  I  have  now 
found  that  "with  only  a  wee  bit  of  in- 
struction and  practice  and  a  little  dose 
of  patience,  the  ordinary  Joe  or  Joan" 
can  write  an  article,  "Results?" 
"Bingo!"  Now  I  is  a  journalist! 

Chris  Holmes 
Chalmette 


You  and  I  must  have  read  different  articles. 
The  article  I  read,  rather  tlian  downgrad- 
ing taxidermists,  was  extremely  compli- 
mentary of  the  professional  skills  of  the  two 
master  taxidermists  used  as  sources.  It  was 
aimed  at  the  average  guy  or  gal  who  may  be 
interested  in  pursuirjg  simple  taxidermy  as 
a  hobby  or  as  an  inexpensii'e  method  of  pyre- 
serving  a  memory  of  tliat  "special  hunt'.' 
Rather  than  reducing  taxidermy  to  child's 
play,  it,  in  fad,  cautioned  would-be  hob- 
byists to  start  with  something  simple. 

The  choice  of  pictures  was  mine,  not  the 
author's.  I  chose  to  highlight  a  fexv  simple, 
easy  trophies  rather  than  the  author's  more 
sophisticated  mount  shown  above. 

-Editor 


May/June  1987 
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Now  Widely 
Available 

The  award-winning  Official  Louis- 
iand  Seafood  and  Wild  Game  Cookbook  is 
now  widely  available.  As  always,  it 
can  be  ordered  using  the  order 
blank,  but  it  is  also  available  for 


Send  your  order  to: 
Louisiana  Cookbook 

Dept  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 

P.O.  Box  15570 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 


Please  check  type  of  payment:  i 

D  Check  or  money  order  [ 

n  MasterCard    D  VISA  I 

If  MasterCard  or  VISA,  give  information  below: 

Account  # 1 

Expiration  Date ; 

Signature 


Please  send  me  (the  number  I've  indicated)  copies  of 

The  Official  Louisiana  Seafood  &  Wild  Game  Cookbook. 

Enclosed  is  the  stated  amount.  ($12  times  the  number  of  copies  ordered.) 


Name. 


Address . 
City 


State 


Zip . 


Allow  4-6  weeks  for  delivery. 


over-the-counter  purchase  at  numer- 
ous seafood  and  sporting  goods 
outlets  across  the  state  and  all  district 
offices  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries. 

Priced  at  only  $12,  the  cookbook  is 
a  prized  reference  for  sportsmen 
and  discriminating  cooks  and  fea- 
tures mouthwatering  seafood  and 
wild  game  meals  as  well  as  outstand- 


ing sections  on  appetizers  and 
beverages,  pies,  cakes  and  desserts, 
breads  and  more. 

A  money  order,  cashier's  check  oi{ 
cash  is  required  to  purchase  the  boi 
at  the  different  district  offices. 

All  profits  from  sales  of  the  cook- 
books are  dedicated  to  wildlife 
conservation  efforts. 
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TO: 

Louisiana  Conservationist  Account 

Post  Office  Box  15570 

Baton  Rouge,  LA  70895 

I'm  a  Louisiana  Conservationist!  Enclosed  is  my  checl<,  made 
out  to  Louisiana  Conservationist  Account.  I  qualify  as: 
□  Contributor  ($6  minimum).  Send  bumper 

sticker. 
n  Benefactor  ($25  minimum).  Send  bumper 
sticker  AND  embroidered  patch 

Name 


Address- 
City 


.State- 


-Zip- 


"I'm  a  Louisiana  Conservationist" 

Now  is  the  time  to  show  your  true 
colors.  A  donation  to  the  Louisiana 
Conservationist  Account  will  help 
maintain  this  magazine  and  support 
our  wildlife  management  efforts. 

To  each  Contributor  of  $6  or  more, 
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we'll  mail  a  colorful  bumper  sticker 
that  proudly  proclaims:  "I'm  a 
Louisiana  Conservationist."  To  each 
Benefactor  who  donates  $25  or  more, 
we'll  send  in  addition  to  the  bumper 
sticker  a  handsome,  embroidered 
patch  suitable  for  display  on  shirt 
jacket  or  cap. 


So,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  at  i 


the  bottom  of  this  page  along  with 
your  check .  You  may  make  your 
gift  as  small  or  as  large  as  you 
like.  Remember,  it's  tax-deductible. 

Act  today  so  you  can  proudly 
display  to  the  world  that  "I'm  a  Loi 
siana  Conservationist." 


■<4 
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ASPARAGUS  WITH 
SHRIMP  AND 

MUSHROOMS 

I 

IV2  pounds  asparagus,  trimmed 
3  tablespoons  butter 

1  pound  medium  shrimp,  shelled 
and  deveined 

'I2  pound  mushrooms,  sliced 

2  tablespoons  sliced  green  onions 
1  tablespoon  cornstarch 

'A  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  half  and  half 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
tablespoon  snipped  fresh  dill  or  1 
tablespoon  dried  dill  weed 

In  large  skillet  cook  asparagus  in 
boiling  water  until  tender-crisp. 
Drain,  reserve  and  keep  warm.  In 
same  skillet  melt  butter.  Add 
shrimp;  saute  only  until  shrimp  are 
pink.  Remove  shrimp  leaving  butter 
n  skillet.  Add  mushrooms  and 
green  onions;  saute  approx.  two 
minutes.  In  small  bowl  mix  corn- 
starch and  salt.  Stir  half  and  half 
gradually  into  cornstarch  mixture 
until  smooth.  Add  to  skillet  and  stir 
constantly  over  medium-low  heat 
until  boiling.  Cook  one  minute.  Add 
lemon  juice,  dill  and  shrimp.  Cook 
until  heated  through.  Arrange  as- 


paragus on  platter  or  serving  plates. 
Spoon  shrimp  and  mushrooms  over 
root  ends  of  asparagus.  Garnish 
with  lemon  slices.  Serve  with  freshly 
ground  pepper.  Serves  4. 


ASPARAGUS  TART 

1  recipe  single  crust  pastry 

1  cup  shredded  Jarlsberg  cheese 

1  pound  asparagus,  trimmed,  cut  in 
1 '/2-inch  pieces,  cooked  tender- 
crisp  and  well-drained 

3  tablespoons  roasted  red 
pepper  strips 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
V2  teaspoon  salt 

Pinch  pepper 

IV2  cups  half-and-half 

3  eggs,  slightly  beaten 

'A  cup  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

Line  11-by-l-inch  fluted  tart  pan 
with  pastry.  Trim  pastry  even  with 
top  of  pan.  Pierce  with  fork.  Bake  in 
450  degree  oven  10  minutes  or  until 
lightly  browned.  Line  pastry  shell 
with  jarlsberg  cheese.  Top  with  as- 
paragus and  red  pepper  strips.  In 
medium  bowl  combine  cornstarch, 
salt  and  pepper.  Gradually  stir  in 
half-and-half  until  smooth.  Stir  in 
eggs  and  Parmesan  until  well- 


blended.  Pour  into  pastry  shell.  Bake 
in  375  degree  oven  35  to  40  minutes 
or  until  knife  inserted  in  center 
comes  out  clean.  Let  stand  for  5  or  10 
minutes  before  serving.  Serves  8. 

CREAMY  ASPARAGUS  SOUP 

1  pound  asparagus,  trimmed 
and  chopped 

2  tablespoons  cornstarch 

1  teaspoon  salt 
Pinch  pepper 

2  cups  milk 

2  tablespoons  margarine 
2  tablespoons  dry  sherry 

In  2-quart  suacepan  cook  aspara- 
gus in  boiling  water  until  tender. 
Drain;  reserve  one-half  cup  cooking 
liquid  and  one-half  cup  asparagus. 
Place  reserved  cooking  liquid  and  re- 
maining  asparagus  in  blender  or 
food  processor.  Blend  until  smooth. 
In  same  saucepan  combine  corn- 
starch, salt  and  pepper.  Gradually 
stir  in  milk  until  smooth.  Add  mar- 
garine. Stirring  constantly,  bring  to 
boil  over  medium-low  heat  and  boil 
one  minute.  Stir  in  asparagus  puree 
and  sherry  until  well-blended.  Add 
reserved  asparagus.  Stirring  con- 
stantly, cook  until  heated  through. 
Makes  about  3V2  cups. 
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